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PREFACE 


Among the many projects under consideration by the United 
Nations are the adoption of an international bill of human rights 
and establishment of an international trusteeship system for various | The 
categories of dependent territories. Both questions are dealt with fund: 
in this issue of International Conciliation. | also 
An article on human rights written by Dr. James T. Shotwell, | 
a Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment, for publication in the | by ™ 
Survey Graphic for December, and included in this pamphlet through | But t 
the courtesy of that magazine, is accompanied by an introductory 
statement and the text of a “Bill of Human Rights” drafted by ; PUtP* 
the Executive Committee of the Committee on Human Rights of | more 
the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, of which ; Proce 
Dr. Shotwell is Chairman. distill 
The report on “The Trusteeship System and Nonself-Governing | ills. © 
Territories” was prepared for the Commission To Study the | §u4f 
Organization of Peace by its Committee on Trusteeship under the } tealit 
chairmanship of Professor Arthur N. Holcombe; it was made Th 
public by the Commission in October. a 
soluti 
— 
New York, November 7, 1946. | a 
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THE IDEA OF HUMAN RIGHTS’ 
ited | By James T. SHOTWELL 


: 
= | The effort to safeguard human rights is, in my opinion, the most 
with | fundamental of all the great international movements. today, and 
also the most difficult to achieve. This judgment runs counter to 
vell, | popular opinion because a movement to eliminate oppression is 
the | by no means as pressing and immediate as that to eliminate war. 
ugh | But the menace of war cannot be removed from human affairs sc 
_ long as life and liberty are imperiled by arbitrary power. The 
| by | purpose of international organization must therefore be something 
. more than a direct attack upon war itself, it must reach into the 
hich | processes of peace to make sure that no subtle poison is being 
distilled to make the resort to force seem an escape from greater 
ning | ills. Thus the two central problems of international relations, the 
the | guarantee of peace and the provision for human rights, are the 
the » tealities behind the confusion in international affairs today. 
rade | ~The first meeting of the Assembly of the United Nations has 
borne witness to this in its insistence, on the one hand, upon a 
solution for the control of atomic energy and, on the other hand, 
upon a change in the government of Spain. Both atomic power 
and Spanish despotism are symbols of the underlying issues with 
which a world organization must come to grips. But, while there 
has been much careful study on the method for controlling atomic 
power, the attack upon despotism in the government of Spain is 
| left in the purely political sphere where nations decide what to 
do on the basis of their own self-interest rather than by studying 
the nature of the problem in terms that may apply in other cases 
as well. 

There is some excuse for the failure to devise an adequate 
method for insuring human rights throughout the world. What 
is justice in one country may not seem right and proper to another. 
| War, on the other hand, is always war, even if nations try to 
| disguise it as Japan did in China. The common opinion of man- 

kind is quite clear in matters of war and peace but not with 
[see neninneeeesinneeeensomenertieneiinsttenernsaeatieceeniesstaieierete 
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1 Reprinted by permission from the Survey Graphic of December, 1946. 
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reference to oppression. Even the oppressed are not always aware 
of it, and habits of mind differ in different environments, pre- 
senting a rigid defense of ancient custom, whether it is bad or | jsith 
good, according to the agreed standards of other people. Th 

All of this came out in the efforts to draft a declaration of | mean: 
Bill of Rights for the civilized world, which thoughtful people 
are calling for as a long-term program for the United Nations, 
A short summary of the history of the effort to meet this demand | Th 
throws light upon its possibilities. 


Tue Four Freepoms : , 
The best known formulation of the “essential freedoms” was | whict 


that of the Four Freedoms with which President Roosevelt chal- | 
lenged public opinion in his address to Congress on the sixth of | facilit 
January, 1941. The place and date are important because they 
are frequently wrongly referred to as forming part of the Atlantic 
Charter. As a matter of fact, President Roosevelt was following 
the footsteps of President Wilson in setting forth the issues at 
stake in the second World War in unforgettable terms which 
could be easily understood by everybody. The war was then at a 
critical point, with Russia still neutral and practically all western 
Europe except Britain in the hands of the Nazi. Roosevelt pro- 
posed to break through the trammels of neutrality so that the | 
United States should become the great “Arsenal of Democracy.” | face, s 
The Four Freedoms were proclaimed in the same message which that tl 
called for Lend-Lease. They were part of a call to the conscience | up and 
of the American people in the mood but not in the manner of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Against the background of the elaborate formulations of sub- Par: 
sequent days, the text of the statement of the Four Freedoms still | numbe 
stands out as a challenge and an inspiration. President Roosevelt rights 


said: One 
In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward | by the 
for a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. jurists 
The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the eightec 
world. for the 


The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way 
—everywhere in the world. 2 Oth 
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The third is freedom from want—which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peaceful life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such 
a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act 
of aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

This formulation was naturally in the mind of those in the State 
Department who shaped the program for Dumbarton Oaks, where 
the American delegation finally succeeded in inserting reference 
to it as one of the purposes of the Economic and Social Council 
which was then proposed for the first time. In this connection it 
was stated that “the organization of the United Nations should 
facilitate solutions of international, economic, social, and other 
humanitarian problems, and promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” (Chapter IX, Section A.) 

The San Francisco Conference wove these proposals into the 
very fabric of the Charter of the United Nations. It is not generally 
realized how often the Charter makes reference to human rights 
either directly or by implication. The most positive statement, the 
one commonly quoted, occurs in Article 55; ““The United Nations 
shall promote . . . universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” It is in pursuance of this directive 
that the United Nations Commission on Human Rights was set 
up and is now at work. 


Srupies BY Private Groups 
Parallel with this official action, and indeed preceding it, a 


' pumber of unofficial studies were made of an international bill of 


rights to be offered ultimately to the United Nations Commission. 

One of the most important of these was a committee appointed 
by the American Law Institute, a body composed primarily of 
jurists of high standing. This committee, which worked for over 
eighteen months, drafted a Statement of Essential Human Rights 
for the approval of the Institute. Unfortunately, however, it failed 


2 Other references occur, as, for example, in Articles 13, 57-63, 68, 76c. 
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of adoption by the Institute, but that has not lessened its value ag 
a challenge to thought in this difficult field. 

The Statement deals only with fundamental principles, not with 
the means for realizing them. Freed, thus, from practical con- 
siderations, the committee included a number of economic “rights” 
as well as those for the protection of the person. The most chal. 
lenging of these was the statement that “Everyone has the right 
to work. The State has a duty to take such measures as may 
be necessary to insure that all its residents have an opportunity 
for useful work.” It was evident that this Article was on a wholly 
different footing from the guarantee of freedom of religion, opin. 
ion, speech, or assembly. It could only be guaranteed by a State 
which would, if necessary, take over the whole control of its 
economic life. Naturally, this would not be consonant with the 
maintenance of what is called ‘“‘a free economy.” On the other 
hand, to leave out all reference to the most important of all the 
economic rights in the eyes not only of Communists but of Social 
ists and many trade unionists as well, would make the document 
almost meaningless to Soviet Russia, where economic rights 
transend all other. 

The dilemma which confronted the American Law Institute 
again faced the American Bar Association when the “Special 
Committee to Report as to the Proposals for the Organization 
of the Nations for Peace and Law” reported on a proposed Bill 
of Rights at the meeting of their House of Delegates in Chicago 
last summer. The Chairman of the Committee withdrew from the 
list of human rights those dealing with economic and social con- 
ditions on the understanding that the Economic and Social Council 
would deal with them separately, a wise and forward-looking 
suggestion. The Committee insisted upon the importance of keep- 
ing “‘whatever is undertaken in the international field at this time 
within practicable limits as to what the United Nations will 
collectively accept and individually live up to.” In line with this 
cautious policy, the Committee drew up a list of the more com- 
monly recognized “rights,” but in view of “the immense dif- 
ficulties which confront those who undertake to draft an enforce- 
able Bill of Rights in the international sphere,” it reported that 
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the Council of the Institute decided not to proceed further with 
the project because of its inherent difficulties. 

The only national body which continued to study the problem 
and try to formulate an international Bill of Rights was a com- 
mittee of the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace. 
Some months ago it drafted an international Bill of Rights, the 
articles of which were largely drawn from or influenced by the 
work of its predecessors. Again everyone was in substantial agree- 
ment upan most of these articles except on the same question on 
which the previous formulations had failed to reach agreement, 
that of the right to work. The issue as to whether this should be 
inserted or not had now become serious, because the Western 
democracies had at last learned that acceptance or rejection of a 
suitable formula in this field would be the test of acceptance or 
rejection of the whole document by Soviet Russia and its friends 
and allies. According to the Marxian scheme of things, the whole 
structure of society is determined by the nature of its economic 
life. Accordingly work, as the creative element in economic life, 
becomes the most important thing in the world. It would therefore 
be inconceivable in the ideology of communism for any other 
tight to be given precedence over this one most fundamental of 
all the rights of man, that by which he becomes a cooperative 
member of the cooperative commonwealth. 


Economic Ricuts AND SociaL WELFARE 


From the point of view of the Western democracies, the absolute 
dominance of an economic right is a distortion, not a true picture 
of social life. There is no better way of seeing just what this 
means than in the way in which Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence differs from the formula of George Mason, which Jay 
behind the American Bill of Rights but never became a formal 
part of it. Mason, drawing upon Locke and the seventeenth 
century philosophers, proposed to safeguard “life, liberty and 
property.” This would have made the Constitution of the United 
States a safeguard of capitalism indeed. But long before this meas- 
ure was proposed, Jefferson had stated the American ideal in other 
terms: “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” He did not 
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add “the pursuit of happiness” to the trilogy of the English 
philosophers, making the phrase “life, liberty, property and the 
pursuit of happiness,” but with profound political insight, he chose 
to put the accent at once not upon the economic basis of well- 
being but upon the moral aspect of life, the effort to pursue hap- 
piness in every walk of life. 

At this point it may be fitting to pause a moment on the history 
of the American Bill of Rights. After the amendments were in- 
serted in the Constitution, they ceased to be spoken of in the 
seventeenth century terms of a Bill of Rights, and the phrase 
itself played no part in American history throughout the whole 
of the nineteenth century. A rather startling witness to this is to 
be found in the fact that no reference is made to it in the index 
of Charles and Mary Beard’s History of the American People, a 
place where one would certainly have expected to find it had it 
played a part in history. It is only in our own day when the 
Fascist-Nazi challenge to human rights reached the consciousness 
of America that the importance of Constitutional safeguards 
against despotism began to be fully appreciated. 

Naturally there is a connection between our own Bill of Rights 
and the effort on the part of Americans to formulate an interna- 
tional Bill. This is both an advantage and a handicap, for while 
the rights which we wish to see extended to all the world are 
those which we enjoy or at least which are legally guaranteed 
for our enjoyment, we are inclined to measure the international 
proposal narrowly in terms of our own experience. 

It is for this reason that one may confidently say that no pro- 
visional text by an American committee, no matter how carefully 
prepared, is likely to be a final text of a document acceptable to 
all the world. We are beginning now to reach that point in the 
development of law which resembles the way in which Roman 
law drew upon the experience of the various civilizations em- 
braced within the empire and so achieved a universality and a 
permanence unparalleled in the history of law. The time has come 
for a modern parallel to jus gentium which, although a law of 
nations was not international law, but the rule of life within the 
Roman Society. This is not the task for any single generation; it 
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is a task for the centuries. But the starting point of it must now 
be made, and the duty lies upon the United Nations to pioneer in 
this great enterprise. 

The Bill of Human Rights which was drawn for the Commis- 
sion To Study the Organization of Peace is therefore offered, not 
in the thought that it embodies a final statement of the rights of 
man and the duties of States; it is a challenge to thoughtful people 
either to accept these articles as a working basis for the present 
or to improve upon them. The one inescapable obligation at this 
decisive turning point in the history of nations is that we must 
not lose sight of the fundamental freedoms for the common man. 








BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Prepared by the Executive Committee of the Committee on 
Human Rights of the Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace 


INTRODUCTION 


The peoples of the United Nations expressed in the Preamble of 
the Charter their determination “to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small.” 

The formal statement of purpose of the United Nations in 
Article I of the Charter includes the achievement of international 
cooperation “in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion.” The United Nations formally 
undertake to promote respect for an observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in Article 55 of the Charter, and make 
the General Assembly responsible for initiating studies and making 
recommendations to carry out this undertaking in Article 13. To 
that end they empower the Economic and Social Council to make 
recommendations (Article 62) and instruct it to set up a Com- 
mission on Human Rights (Article 68). Furthermore, in the 
articles of the Charter dealing with nonself-governing territories, 
the Members responsible for the government of such territories 
undertake to insure the just treatment of the inhabitants (Article 
73), and States undertaking trusteeships undertake to encourage 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all in such 
trusteeship territories (Article 76). 

These numerous articles of the Charter emphasize the im- 
portance which the United Nations attribute to the maintenance 
of respect for human rights among all peoples of the world. As 
a first step in a program for realizing their purposes, the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations recommended on De- 
cember 23, 1945, that the Commission on Human Rights be set 
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| up during the first session of the General Assembly, and suggested 
what the functions of that Commission might be. The General 

Assembly approved these recommendations on January 29, 1946, 

and the Economic and Social Council, on February 16, 1946, set 
| up a nuclear Commission on Human Rights. This nuclear Com- 

mission of nine members, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin 
| D. Roosevelt, reported to the Economic and Social Council on 
| May 21, 1946, and a resolution of the latter body on June 21, 
1946, established the Commission on Human Rights. This Com- 
mission consists of representatives of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations selected by the Economic and Social Council for 
| three-year terms—one third to be appointed each year. According 
| 





to the resolution: 


The work of the Commission shall be directed toward submitting pro- 
posals, recommendations and reports to the Council regarding: 
(a) the International Bill of Rights; 
(b) the international declaration or convention on civil liberties, the 
status of women, freedom of information and similar matters; 
(c) the protection of minorities; 
(d) the prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language 
or religion; 
(e) any other matter concerning human rights not covered by items 
(a), (b), (c), and (d). 
| The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace dealt 
| briefly with the problem of human rights in its thifd report, pub- 
lished February, 1943, and devoted a section of its fourth report, 
published in May, 1944, to the subject. This report recommended 
particularly that the United Nations establish a Commission on 
Human Rights. Shortly after the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 
1944 the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace estab- 
| lished a Committee on Human Rights. The Committee’s statement 
of February, 1945, signed by one hundred fifty leaders throughout 
the country, urged the establishment of a Commission on Human 
Rights within the framework of the United Nations. During the 
San Francisco Conference, in the spring of 1945, representatives 
of the Committee urged the incorporation in the Charter of pro- 
visions concerning human rights. After acceptance of the Charter 
the Committee was enlarged. It includes in its membership rep- 
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resentatives of religious, legal, racial, and civic groups actively The 
interested in the human rights problem. | 

The Committee for some time has been at work drafting g o 
Bill of Human Rights. In this work it utilized the “Statement of 
Essential Human Rights,”’ adopted by a Committee of the Ameri. oe 
can Law Institute in 1944; the “International Bill of the Rights | 
of Man” drafted by Professor H. Lauterpacht of Cambridge 8 
University, England, 1945; the “Draft Declaration of the Inter. 7 
national Rights and Duties of Man” formulated by the Inter. a. 
American Juridical Committee in 1945; and the discussion by iP th 
persons from many sections of the world on “Essential Humag ade 
Rights,” published in the Annals of the American Academy of em 
Political and Social Science, of January, 1946. The Committee also ie 
had before it the drafts of the American Jewish Committee, the It a 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Catholic found 
Association for International Peace, and the National Council of Tins 
Christians and Jews, as well as the earlier studies of the Com-| . 
mission To Study the Organization of Peace itself. In the prepara- .. 
tion of successive drafts the Committee on Human Rights had 
the benefit of criticisms and suggestions by the major groups | i is 
interested in the problem. etde 

The Committee believes that the first step in the realization of "7° 
the aims of the United Nations in respect to human rights is the | th 
general acceptance of a Bill such as that here proposed. With Be ce 
these principles established in international law and in the national | ” 
law of the signatory States, the responsibility for implementing | 
them will fall upon all relevant national and international agencies. 

It will doubtless be a further task of the Committee to specify 
these responsibilities in detail. Each government will have to enac | 
the legislation necessary to give these rights effect within its 
jurisdiction. Among international agencies, the United Natioas| 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Human Rights 
Commission, and the International Labor Organization, by edv- 
cating and informing public opinion, will have an important 
function in maintaining all of these rights. None of them can be 
implemented unless world opinion recognizes their importance. 
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ively | The International Court of Justice may find it possible to im- 
t certain of these rights, especially in cases where they are 
denied to aliens by a State, in cases which come before it. The 
Security Council will also have a role in maintaining these rights 
where denial of them has threatened international peace and 
security. The International Labor Organization, the Food and 
ng | Agriculture Organization, the International Trade Organization, 
inter. | the a notion’ Bank, and the International Fund will all have a 
Inter | tole in implementing the economic rights. The general observances 
0 by | of these rights depends upon the maintenance of international 
trade, international investment, and a high level of economic 
ny of | activity throughout the world. The Trusteeship Council will 
have a role in implementing all of these rights in backward areas. 
f the | It may be that from time to time special conventions will be 
tholie / found desirable to insure adequate implementation of certain of 
cil Of) these rights, such as freedom of press and radio, or to insure the 
Com implementation of rights in certain areas such as backward areas 
| of areas in which racial, religious or linguistic minorities have 
shad | ben persecuted. 
roups | It is to be noticed, however, that the concept of human rights 
| avoids the discrimination which is inherent in such concepts as 
, | minority rights, native rights, or rights of women. Human rights 
7 are the same for all human beings. Differences in methods of 
ion enforcement, must, however, be recognized i in different political, 
10m" economic, social, and cultural situations. 
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BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS Ai 


to ta 

Text drafted by the Executive Committee of the Ai 
Committee on Human Rights of the searc 
Commission To Study the Organization of Peace persc 
} At 


Article 1. The provisions of this bill of rights shall be deemed | (i) 
fundamental principles of international law and of the national | inde 
law of each of the signatory States to be realized by appropriate | 44 in 
action of international and national agencies. fall h 

Article 2. The rights and freedoms declared in this document, by cc 
both separately and in their appropriate relationship with each | “4, 
other, shall apply to every person and shall be respected and | 44 | 
observed without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. | nation 

Article 3. In the exercise of his rights every person is limited by | of the 
the rights of others and by the just requirements of the democratic | _4y. 


State. ; ; arrest 
Article 4. Every person has the right to protection of life and | 44¢ ¢ 
liberty under law. his 


Article 5. Every person has the right to freedom of conscience An 
and belief and freedom of religious association, teaching, practice, | Seate 
and worship. iiveiy 
Article 6. Every person has the right to form and hold opinions | Reet 
and to receive opinions and information made available from any adequ 
source.  £, 
Article 7. Every person has the right to freedom of expression | 4, 41} 
through all means of communication including speech, press, | Art 
radio, and art. Rote | 
Article 8. Every person has the right to assembly peaceably with compr 
others. prever 
Article 9. Every person has the right to form with others associ- | edi 
ations of a political, economic, religious, social, educational, cul- Reni 
tural, scientific, or any other character for purposes not incon nd o 
sistent with these articles. Ant 
Article 10. Every person has the right, individually or with; 4..:.., 
others, to petition appropriate national and international agenciill the de 
for redress of grievances. 
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Article 1. Every person has the right, in his capacity as citizen, 


| to take part in the government of his State. 


each 
and | and punishment for crime except as provided by law—local, 
a | national or international—in effect at the time of the commission 
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Article 12. Every person has the right to freedom from arbitrary 
searches and seizures and from unreasonable interference with his 
person, home, reputation, privacy, activities, and property. 

Article 13. Every person has the right to have any criminal and 
civil liabilities with which he may be charged and his rights there- 
under determined without undue delay and in fair public trial by 
an impartial tribunal, before which he has the opportunity for a 
full hearing, and has the right to consult with and to be represented 
by counsel. 

Article 14. Every person has the right to freedom from conviction 


of the act charged as an offense. 

Article is. Every person has the right to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest or detention, and every person who is arrested or detained 
has the right to an immediate judicial determination of the legality 
of his detention and to notice of the charges on which he is detained. 

Article 16. Every person has the right to education, and the 
State has a duty to require that every child within its jurisdiction 
receive education of the primary standard; to maintain or insure 
that there are maintained facilities for such education which are 
adequate and free; and to promote the development of facilities 
for further education which are adequate and effectively available 
to all its residents. 

Article 17. Every person has the right to social security. The 
State has the duty to maintain or insure that there are maintained 
comprehensive arrangements for the promotion of health, for the 
prevention of sickness and accident, and for the provision of 
medical care and of compensation for loss of livelihood and for 
insuring that all its residents have an opportunity to obtain adequate 
food and housing. 

Article 18. Every person has the right to receive from the State 


" | assistance in the exercise of his right to work; and the State has 


the duty to promote stability of employment, to insure proper 
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conditions of labor, and to fix minimum standards of just com. 
pensation. 

Article 19. Every State has the duty to provide effective measures 
for the enforcement within its jurisdiction of the rights and free. 
doms herein declared, and the United Nations shall take measures 
to carry out the provisions of the Charter to safeguard these 
rights and freedoms throughout the world. 
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THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM AND 
NONSELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Report prepared for the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace by its Committee on Trusteeship 
under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur N. Holcombe 


The United Nations Charter went farther than any other inter- 
national agreement in holding out a new hope for the peoples of 
the world that do not enjoy full self-government. Enjoyment of 
human rights and economic opportunity and education for self- 

vernment are promised them in the Charter. These promises 
should be translated into positive acts. 

The welfare of dependent peoples is one of the most important 
subjects to come before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The discussion will center around the creation of the 
Trusteeship Council, the only principal organ of the United Na- 
tions provided for in the Charter that has not yet been established. 
This body, the intended international guardian of the welfare of 
millions of human beings, is of vital importance if the ideals of 
human rights, democracy, and self-government set forth in the 
Charter are to be fully lived up to. 

The question of strategic bases, trusteeship for which is pro- 
vided for through the Security Council, is of equal importance. 

The United States, because of the lead it took in developing 
the trusteeship provisions of the Charter and because it is in 
military possession of the Japanese mandate islands and other 
strategic bases in many parts of the world, is in a position to give 
practical leadership in the establishment of the trusteeship system 
both for dependent peoples and for strategic bases. 

The following statement was designed to give a brief account 
of where the entire trusteeship system stood on the eve of the 
opening of the General Assembly. The problem of dependent 
areas is threefold: 

1. Trusteeship for dependent peoples whose territories are 
placed under the trusteeship system; 
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2. Territories whose importance is primarily strategic and with 
few peoples; 

3. The well-being and development of those nonself-governing 
peoples who will not be under trusteeship. 

This statement is primarily concerned with the first problem, 
but includes references to the other two. 


I. 
PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER 


The Charter makes provisions whereby the League of Nations 
mandates may be transferred to United Nations trusteeship, 
Other territories may also be placed under trusteeship by volun- 
tary action but so far the only territories immediately concerned 
are the former League mandates. 

The Charter provides for a Trusteeship Council which will 
contain representatives from each nation administering trust terri- 
tories and also representatives from an equal number of nations 
that do not administer trust territories, with the proviso that all 
the permanent members of the Security Council must be included, 
irrespective of whether they may have administering responsi- 
bilities. Consequently, until certain mandates have been trans- 
ferred to trusteeship there is no possibility for the creation of the 
Trusteeship Council. That is why the immediate problem is the 
transfer of enough mandates to trusteeship so that the Trusteeship 
Council can be set up. 


SOME STATES HAVE ALREADY DECLARED THEIR INTENTIONS 


At the London meeting of the General Assembly last January 
five countries holding League of Nations mandates, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France, Australia, and New Zealand, indicated 
their intention to place some or all of their mandates under United 


re 


| 


Nations trusteeship. All of these countries have now submitted | 


draft terms of trusteeship to a certain number of governments for 
discussion or information. The Union of South Africa alone of 
the mandatory powers has not indicated an intention to place the 
territory over which it has mandate under trusteeship. Instead it 
has had placed on the agenda of the General Assembly a request 


th 
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that it be permitted to annex the territory of Southwest Africa 


| which was mandated to it. 


| 


WHAT WILL THE UNITED STATES DO? 


The United States as a result of the war is in occupation of the 
islands formerly under Japanese mandate and of certain island 
bases of strategic importance which were formerly possessions of 
Japan. A clear-cut declaration amplifying the President’s state- 
ment of January 15 that we intend to place the former Japanese 
mandate islands under the Trusteeship System, including the 
strategic bases as strategic areas under the Security Council 
according to the provisions of the Charter, would go far toward 
allaying fears and suspicions of other countries and enabling the 
United States to assume a leadership in giving effect to the 
trusteeship system.’ 


DRAFT TERMS OF AGREEMENT HAVE BEEN CIRCULATED 


If the General Assembly at its meeting in October receives 
and approves trusteeship agreements from at least three admin- 
istering powers, providing two of these are of the Big Five, it 


| will be possible for it to set up the Trusteeship Council. The 


ee ee 


British draft agreements for the British African mandates and the 
Australian draft agreement for New Guinea have been published. 
The French draft agreements for their African mandates have 
been submitted to the United Nations for approval by the General 
Assembly. The draft agreement circulated by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for Ruanda-Urundi during the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly last January was similar in all essential 
respects to the British agreements now published. 

In view of the importance of these drafts as models for future 
agreements upon which the effectiveness of the Trusteeship 
System will depend, it is desirable that the public know their 
contents and the opinions of our Government about them. 

1 The text of a United States proposal on trusteeship for Pacific Islands 
formerly held by Japan under mandate of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was made public at Washington on November 6 and has been sub- 


mitted by the United States to the ten other members of the Security Council 
and to the New Zealand and Philippine Governments. 
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WHAT IS OUR GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE TOWARD THEM? 


Last July the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace 
sent a letter to the State Department requesting information on 
the policy of our Government in giving effect to the trusteeship 
provisions of the Charter, expressing concern at inadequacies in 
the published proposals for trusteeship agreements applying to 
certain mandated territories in Africa, and voicing the hope that 
the United States would exercise leadership in making the trustee- 
ship system effective. No reply by the Department of State to 
this inquiry has ever been published. 

We believe that the people of the United States and the Govern- 
ment want the trusteeship system to mark a definite improvement 
upon the mandates system under the League of Nations in ad- 
vancing the welfare and self-government of dependent peoples. 
Whether our Government is “directly concerned” with the pro- 
posed agreements in the technical sense of the term as employed 
in the Charter of the United Nations is a question which our 
Government has not publicly raised. 

The United States, however, was one of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers in whose favor territories later put under 
mandate were renounced by Germany. It maintained its position 
as an interested party in the mandates system by concluding 
treaties which are still in effect with the mandatories regarding 
territories detached from Germany and Turkey. The American | 
people have a sincere interest in the trusteeship principle, and it 
is inconceivable that their Government should abandon its right 
to participate in the disposition of the mandated territories. 
Legally and morally, the United States is much concerned in 
getting all territories now held under the mandates system placed 
under the trusteeship system. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE TERMS OF THE AGREEMENTS 


Presumably the State Department has taken some part in dis- 
cussions with the mandatory governments looking to an improve- 
ment of the terms of the proposed trusteeship agreements. The 
terms of these agreements will determine the essential features of 
the trusteeship system under the United Nations Charter. 

The Commission believes that the published draft agreements 
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do not as yet assure the effective application in trust territories of 
the principles set forth in the Charter. It is therefore important 
that public discussion be directed to their improvement before 
they are approved by the United Nations. 


WHAT SHOULD THE AGREEMENTS CONTAIN? 


It is particularly important that the agreements include explicit 
provision for protecting native inhabitants in trust territories 
against militaristic exploitation. 

It is also important that they include explicit provision for 
maintaining equal opportunity of nationals of all the United 
Nations in the social, economic, and commercial development of 
trust territories as provided in the Charter. 

Furthermore, the agreements should contain explicit provision 
for encouraging respect for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of the native inhabitants of the trust territories. Article 
76 of the Charter forbids any discrimination in the maintenance 
of such rights and freedoms. Any satisfactory trust agreement 
should make it clear that in this regard the natives of the areas 
and nationals of Members of the United Nations are entitled to 
equal treatment. 

A general defect of the trust agreements so far made public is 
the lack of explicit provisions dealing with the supervision of the 
administering authority by the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. The Charter of the United Nations provides that the 
Trusteeship Council may consider reports submitted by the ad- 
ministering authority, may accept petitions and examine them and 
may provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories. 
Such actions are to be taken in conformity with the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements. But the proposed agreements add nothing 
by way of implementing these general provisions of the Charter. 

The agreements should make clear the obligation of the ad- 
ministering authority to submit reports and the nature of the 
reports to be submitted. They should make it clear who may 
submit petitions and what procedures will be available to the 
native inhabitants in trust territories in order that they may 
effectively exercise their right of petition and without fear of 
reprisal. The agreements should pledge the full cooperation of the 
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administering authority in connection with the periodic visits by 
the Trusteeship Council. These and other actions to be taken by 
the Trusteeship Council in conformity with the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements are not likely to make any substantial 
advance over the procedures under the mandates system unless 
the terms of the trusteeship agreements are clear and precise 


instead of vague and perfunctory as in the trusteeship agreements 


so far made public. 

The strengthening of the provisions of the agreements proposed 
by the British is particularly important because of the likelihood 
that they will serve as models to be followed by the other manda- 
tory powers. The British have publicly indicated that they regard 
Belgium, France, and the Union of South Africa as States “directly 
concerned” in one or more of the African trusteeship territories, 
that certain of the proposed trusteeship agreements have been 
submitted to these States for their observation, and that Belgium 
and South Africa have agreed to the proposed Tanganyika draft. 
It seems therefore very likely that these other mandatory powers 
will follow closely the provisions of the British trusteeship agree- 
ments as eventually submitted to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The imminence of the meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at which these proposed agreements will come 
up for consideration makes it urgent that public opinion be directed 
now toward their improvement. 


Il. 


The second problem of dependent peoples concerns strategic 
bases. According to the Charter, areas which are considered of 
strategic importance may be so designated and placed under 
trusteeship. Such strategic areas, however, are supervised by the 
Security Council, rather than by the Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly as is the case of all other trust territories 
(Article 83). 

The United States is in military occupation of many islands in 
the Pacific. President Truman’s statement of January 15, 1946, 
indicated that the United States considers certain bases on these” 


islands essential for security purposes but made it clear that those | 
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| on the former Japanese mandated islands would be administered 
| mder trusteeship as strategic areas. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace believes, 
as it stated in February, 1946, that legitimate strategic interests 
of the United States in any of these islands, whether formerly 
Japanese mandates or possessions, can be secured under the 
tusteeship system and that “there is no great power which has 
less to gain and more to lose than the United States by adopting 
a exclusively nationalistic policy with respect to the use of 
strategic bases under the United Nations trusteeship system.” 
The Commission therefore welcomed the President’s statement 
but believes it should be made more precise and should be ampli- 
fed to include all bases which may be acquired, not merely those 
om mandated islands. 

It may not be possible for the United States to complete agree- 
ments for the trusteeship of these islands until treaties with Japan 
have determined what are the “States directly concerned,” but a 
dear-cut declaration of our intent now would do much to allay 
the fears and growing suspicions caused by this country’s demand 
for far-flung bases. It would also lead the way for other nations 

in possession of strategic bases to place them under trusteeship 
lsatrategic areas, and thus encourage a system of United Nations 
security bases throughout the world in accordance with plans 
— in Articles 43 and 45 of the Charter. 


Ill. 


The importance of Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter 
has been overlooked by most people. According to this Chapter 
(Article 73) all member nations administering nonself-governing 
territories “accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to 
the utmost . . . the well-being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
ries, . . .” The nations specifically pledge themselves: 

a. to insure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, 
heir political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just 
teatment, and their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions, according to the particular cir- 
timstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages of 
dvancement; 
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d. to promote constructive measures of development, to 
research, and to cooperate with one another and, when and where 
priate, with specialized international bodies with a view to the practicy 
achievement of the social, economic, and scientific purposes set forth ig | Prep" 
this Article; 


and lastly, The ( 


€. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General . - statistical and States 

other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, G 

educational conditions in the territories for which they are r eo 
on 


responsible. . 
This section 1 of the Charter is fully in force now and does ng sbligat 
have to wait for the creation of the Trusteeship Council. al 
The General Assembly adopted a resolution at its Londoy , 
meeting (February 9) requesting the Secretary-General * ‘to it mc th: 
clude in his annual report . . . a statement summarizing sud nid 
information as may have been transmitted to him by Member 
the United Nations under Article 73 (e).” >: 
The United States has supplied information in regard to Alas 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal, G 
American Samoa and island possessions in the Pacific. Ast | 
has submitted information regarding Papua for the years 1936 June ite 
1941. Technically the other nations are not regarded as in d _ 
since the Secretary-General in his Report of June 30 stated tha Tih 
“it may be anticipated that such a summary can be provided | = 
the second session of the General Assembly i in 1947” and the Jum , 
Report is in the nature of an interim report to the second 
of the first session of the Assembly. 
But it is hoped that other nations will follow the lead giv ae 


c. to further international peace and security; | 













| SO 
United 


the United States and Australia and submit the necessary info 
tion to the Secretary-General without further delay. 

The seriousness and good faith which the colonial powe 
manifest in carrying out this obligation will largely determine 


er 
‘(United » 


capacity of the United Nations to serve that seventh of the wo jie by | 
population which do not yet govern themselves. It is hoped th ber 
the nations will live up to the spirit of Chapter XI and that the mth the | 
reports will not be perfunctory ones but real contributions to tit 


advancement of dependent peoples. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
Tura 

appro- Octoser 16—NoveEMBER 11 
aa Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education 


Tue Unirep Nations 





The General Assembly—With some 700 delegates from the 51 
ol ang | ates comprising the United Nations present, the second part of 
"me General Assembly opened at Flushing Meadow Park, N. Y., 
m October 23. Declaring in his opening address that the “highest 
. .. | obligation” of the Assembly is to promote the unity of all mem- 
“SRM ‘bers in behalf of a lasting peace founded on justice, President 
ond Truman gave assurance that the United States will work for peace 
e in| OY every means consistent with self-respect and security’”’ and 
a sid that exercise of veto or majority rights in the Security Council 
ers of | anor make peace secure. (For text, see Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 23; New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 24; 
laska Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 383, Nov. 3, 1946.) 
~,|On October 24, Secretary-General Trygve Lie gave an account of 
eral United Nations developments since publication of his report of 
roa Jame 30 (Doc. No. A/65, June 30, 1946). Matters included were 
efanjh | METIDUtIOns of Member States, specialized agencies already 
i the geated or in process of establishment; the results of the sessions 
ad fi te Economic and Social Council and of the Atomic Energy 
2 j ‘a Commission; proposals for trusteeship agreements submitted or 
1 pal promised by States administering territories under League of 
Nations mandates—Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
en b the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom; and the 
corma| Pamish question. Mr. Lie said that “It seems clear that as long as 
~ ‘‘\te Franco regime remains in Spain, it will remain a constant 
owen tase of mistrust and disagreement between the founders of the 
ne ff United Nations” and that the Assembly “can do a valuable ser- 
orl by giving a comprehensive guidance to the organs and the 
4 tht Member States of the United Nations regarding their relationship 
- mth the Franco regime.” (See New York Times, Oct. 25, for text.) 


see 
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When the general debate ended on October 31, the views of | York 
39 nations had been presented to the Assembly and a number of { tives : 
new issues added to its agenda, among them a proposal for the appoit 
reduction of armaments, made by the Soviet Foreign Minister on | gnd pl 
October 29 and supported by Warren R. Austin, chief delegate 
of the United States, in his address of October 30. (For texts, see 
New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 30 and 31,) | The 
Besides the General and Headquarters Committees, there are 6 | dom, 
main committees among which the s0-odd topics on the agenda | France 
were divided: 1. Political and Security; 2. Economic and Financial; | gnd M 
3- Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural; 4. Trusteeship; 5. Admini | ¢ for : 
strative and Budgetary; 6. Legal. (See New York Times, Nov. 1, | x the 
for list of assignments.) All committees meet at Lake Success, | garia, 
L. I. The only positive action taken to date is the adoption by the | Germa 
General Assembly on November 9 of its Political Committee's | haye a: 
recommendation for the admission to the United Nations of} the Ne 
Sweden, Iceland, and Afghanistan—a course unanimously recom change: 
mended by the Security Council last August. for dan 

The Security Council—The Council, which on October 15 voted ! gountri 
7 to 4 against a Polish resolution to bar Spain from the Inter-| After 
national Court of Justice, agreed unanimously on November 4 t0/ ftalian 
drop the Spanish question from its agenda to permit the General | Trieste. 
Assembly to take it up. Ministe 

The United States has made available to the other 10 nations; Novemt 
members of the Security Council, and also to New Zealand nd | 
the Philippines, the text of a draft trusteeship agreement for the uchang 
Japanese mandated islands shortly to be formally submitted to the} of small 
Security Council. The proposal is that the Pacific Islands formerly’ Noy. 7. 
held by Japan under mandate of the Covenant of the League df] resuma 
Nations be placed under United Nations trusteeship and tht} falian n 
United States be designated as the administering authority. (Fot| Minister 
text, see New York Times, Nov. 7.) The A 

The Atomic Energy Commission—The Commission’s Committét] ied the ] 
No. 2 on control of atomic energy has held several meetings sinet! tational px 
October 15 in the course of which the Soviet and United Staté ring 
representatives submitted constructive suggestions. (For detailli| mek. (Fo 
see Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 15; New York Times and New/ie appoint 
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8 of | York Herald Tribune, Oct. 22 and 29.) United States representa- 
t of | tives at the meeting on October 28 welcomed President Truman’s 
‘the | appointments to the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
t on | and pledged cooperation with the newly established group.’ 


a Tue Councit oF Foreign Ministers 

31.) | The Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United King- 
te 6 | dom, the United States, and the Deputy Foreign Minister of 
enda | France (Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Ernest Bevin, James F. Brynes, 
cial; | and Maurice Couve de Murville) met in New York on November 
ini- | 4 for further consideration of the draft peace treaties drawn up 





nini- 
v. 1, | at the Paris peace conference for Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bul- 
cess, | garia, and Finland and to begin preliminary discussions on 
y the Germany’s future. The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
tee’s | have asked to participate in the discussions regarding Germany; 
s of | the Netherlands Government has also made a formal request for 
som- | changes in the Netherlands-German frontier and for compensation 
for damage to her economy during the war, and the other two 
oted | countries are expected to do likewise. 
ntet-| After disposing of a number of minor questions relating to the 
4t0/ Italian treaty, the Foreign Ministers took up the question of 
netal | Trieste. Statements made to the Council by the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister and the Italian Ambassador to the United States on 
tions | November 6 indicated that the positions of their governments 
| and | toward the proposed Free Territory of Trieste remained virtually 
r the| unchanged, though the Yugoslav representative offered a number 
0 the} ofsmall concessions. (For text of statements, see New York Times, 
netly' Nov. 7.) Postponing consideration of Trieste on November 8, 
1e of | presumably because of the possible opening of direct Yugoslav- 
: . Italian negotiations as a result of a Yugoslav proposal, the Foreign 
(Fot\ Ministers turned their attention to the Rumanian treaty. The 





: 1The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, adopted by Congress last July, author- 
Uttet | ized the President to name a commission of 5 civilians to administer the 
sine? | titional policy in regard to control and development of atomic energy. The 
cate | lowing were appointed on October 28: David E. Lilienthal, chairman; 

| MObert F. Bacher, Sumner T. Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, and William W. Way- 
) mack. (For text of the President’s statement and for information concerning 
New jie appointees, see New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 29.) 
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Yugoslav proposal, made by Marshal Tito during the recent visit 
to Belgrade of the Italian Communist leader, Palmiro Togliatri, ‘ey 
was that Yugoslavia would give up claims to Trieste provided , _ resul 
Italy would cede Gorizia to Yugoslavia. | with 
of th 
163; 
In May, 1945, the United States sent a mission to Albania tp | parti 
observe conditions with a view to recognition of the existing | 42; I 
regime and on November 10, 1945, tendered an offer of recognition _lican: 
on condition that the Albanian authorities “affirm the continuing | Autor 
validity of all treaties and agreements in force between the United | will b 
States and Albania as of April 7, 1939, the date of the Italian 
invasion of Albania.” After a nine-month delay, the Albanian | 
regime headed by Col. Gen. Enver Hoxha indicated acceptance of | Pre 
multilateral treaties and agreements to which both countries are , Octob 
parties but has not recognized the validity of bilateral instruments | annow 
between the United States and Albania. Because of the unwilling. | refusa. 
ness of Albania to assume “the bilateral committments and obliga | new ( 
tions,” the United States has decided to recall its mission, according | politic; 
to a Department of State announcement of November 8. (See New | party 


York Times, Nov. 9, for text.) | -~- 
see 


York F 


Untrep States RELATIONS WITH ALBANIA 


Tue BuicariAN ELEcTIONS 


In the general elections held in Bulgaria on October 27, the | 
Fatherland Front (comprising 5 parties of which the Communist 
is largest) won 364 of the 465 Assembly seats. The remaining| The 
101 were divided between the 3 opposition parties. Of the 364 now se 
seats won by the Fatherland Front, the Communists hold 277, | ister of 
(See Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 28 and 30.) The Assembly | tives in 
held its first meeting on November 7. ; that “c 

A proposal of the United States that the Allied Control Com suggest 
mission for Bulgaria hold a special meeting to consider steps to| characte 
be taken to assure the holding of free elections to the Bulgarian . of the A 
National Assembly was rejected both by the Soviet member of ' Govern 
the Allied Control Commission and by Kimon Georgiev, President | the Crin 
of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers. (For text of correspondences, ; !2 whicl 
see New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 22.) have bee 
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sin | Tue Frencu ELEections 
ti, | Figures given in The New York Times, November 12, on the 
Jed , results of the elections held in France November 10 show that, 
| with returns from the colonies on 45 seats lacking, the standing 
of the various parties in the National Assembly is: Communists, 
163; Popular Republicans, 160; Socialists, 93; Radicals and allied 
‘to | parties, 59; Republican Party of Liberty and Rightish affiliates, 
ing | 42; Republican Union, 5; Gaullist Union, 9; Independent Repub- 
ion __licans, 23; Peasant party, 8; Independent Algerians, 5; Algerian 
ing _ Autonomists, 7. The total number of seats in the National Assembly 

ited | will be 619. 


lian 
By: Greek Casinet RECONSTITUTED 
eof | Premier Constantin saldaris, whose Cabinet resigned on 


are, October 21 to facilitate the formation of a broadened government, 
ak announced his new Ministry on November 4. Because of the 
ing | refusal of opposition party leaders to join the government, the 
. new Cabinet, while it includes 8 new Ministers, is unchanged 

politically, being composed of members of the Populist (Royalist) 
ai party which Mr. Tsaldaris heads, plus 6 Ministers belonging to 
groups closely affiliated with the Populists. (For list of members, 
see Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 4; New York Times or New 
York Herald Tribune, Nov. 5.) 


the 
ik’ Unitep StaTEs AND BritisH Notes To RUMANIA 
ning | The latest of several notes concerning the Rumanian elections, 


364 now set for November 19, were delivered to the Rumanian Min- 
277, ister of Foreign Affairs by United States and British representa- 
nbly | tives in Bucharest on October 28. The United State note said 
, that “certain aspects of the electoral preparations in Rumania 
Yom suggest that these elections may not be of the free and equitable 
ys to | character assured by the Rumanian Government in its acceptance 
arian , Of the Moscow conference decisions nor result in the choice of a 
er of Government responsive to the will of the people as envisaged in 
ident | the Crimean conference agreement,” and pointed out four respects 
ence, 0 which parties outside the present Government electoral bloc 
have been put to disadvantage during the current political cam- 
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paign. The British Government’s protest was similar. (For text 
of United States note, see New York Times, Oct. 30.) Character. 
izing the British and United States moves as constituting inter. 
ference in the internal policy of Rumania and denying the charges 


a 


made, the Rumanian Government stated in reply that all the 


obligations it assumed following the Moscow conference agree. 
ment “will be fully implemented so that the free expression of the 
Rumanian peoples’ vote . . . will represent its will and aspirations,” 
(See New York Times, Nov. 5.) 


TrapbeE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 


A five-year Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 


between the United States and China was signed at Nanking on | 
November 4. Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart and Robert Lacy | 


Smith, consul general at Tientsin, signed for the United States 
and signing for China were Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, the Foreign 


Minister, and Wang I 1ua-cheng, head of the Foreign Affairs Treaty | 


Division. Based on principles of reciprocity and most-favored- 
nation treatment, the treaty will come into force upon ratification 


by the United States Senate and the Chinese Legislative Yuan, | 


(See New York Herald Tribune, or Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov. 4; New York Times, Nov. 5.) 


INDONESIA 


A “cease fire” order implementing the truce agreement signed 


| 


| 


at Batavia, Java, on October 14 by representatives of the Nether. | 


lands Government and of the unrecognized Indonesian “Republic” 
was issued on November 4 by the commanders-in-chief of the 
Netherlands, Indonesian, and British forces in the Netherlands 


Indies. The Netherlands-Indonesian negotiations on the future ; 


status of Indonesia are reported to be progressiig favorably, and 
present plans call for the withdrawal of the last of the British 
occupation forces by the end of November. 


INDIA 


| 


f 


When India’s interim popular government was formed last, 
August, the Moslem League refused to participate. On Octobet 
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| riots had caused the death of 5,018 persons and injury to 13,320. 
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15, the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, announced that the League had 
reconsidered and that 5 of its members would be named to the 
Executive Council. As reorganized the Council includes 6 repre- 
sentatives of the predominantly Hindu All-India Congress Party, 
s representatives of the Moslem League, one Indian Christian, one 
Parsee, and one Sikh. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress Party 
leader, continues as Minister of External Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations. The new government took office on October 
26, and on October 28 the Central Legislative Assembly (lower 
house of Indian Parliament) opened its autumn session. (For list 
of Council members, see New York Times or New York Herald 
Tribune, Oct. 26.) 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Moslem League president, is reported 
to have said that the League decided to participate in the govern- 


| ment, not because it has “agreed to the basis of the scheme for 


the interim government,”’ but because it would be fatal to Moslem 


| imterests to leave the Congress Party in sole charge of the ad- 


ministration. (See Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 1.) 

The Hindu-Moslem disorders which broke out last summer 
continue intermittently. Arthur Henderson, Britain’s Under 
Secretary of State for India, told the House of Commons on 
November 4 that between July 1 and October 30 the communal 
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